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THE   CALVERT   GALLERY 

At  The  Shoreham  Hotel 

A  PROPHETIC  PAINTING 

By  Frank  Getlein 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  painted  in  1867,  with 
Lincoln  just  two  years  dead,  but  already  the  artist,  although 
not  an  American,  recognized  the  Great  Emancipator  as  the  equal 
of  Washington,  in  some  profound  sense  a  Founding  Father  a 
century  later.   The  painting  is  also  a  prophecy  which  came  true 
decades  after  it  was  made,  a  prophecy  of  the  political  involve- 
ment of  American  blacks  in  the  American  political  process,  a 
prophecy  which  linked  together  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  achievement  of  the  Civil  War  and  Emancipation 
with  a  political  explosion  of  the  American  black  reality  which 
is  only  now  coming  to  the  fulfillment  the  artist  foresaw  almost 
120  years  ago  and  some  4,000   miles  removed  from  the  American 
shores.  * 

In  essence  the  painting's  strong  structure  is  a  tableau 
of  American  history  celebrating  the  resolution  of  its  most 
severe  crisis  and  the  long  overdue  extension  of  its  highest 
promise  -  freedom  -  to  those  who  had  so  long  labored  within 
the  country  and  yet  remained  outside  that  golden  door  of 
Liberty  which  opened  so  readily  to  Europeans. 

The  great  masses  of  people  in  the  painting  represent,  on 
one  side,  the  newly  emancipated  black  population  of  America  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  European  "huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free"  who  have  found  their  freedom  just  by  getting  to 
these  shores.   This  is  a  profoundly  ironic  contrast,  since 
blacks  found  slavery  by  getting  to  these  shores. 

On  first  acquaintence  with  this  abmititious  picture,  the 
most  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  was  not  painted  by  an 
American,  but  by  a  European,  Ferdinand  Willem  Pauwels,  who  was 
born  near  Antwerp  in  1830  and  lived  and  worked  to  1904.   Surpri- 
sing as  this  European  origin  of  so  thoroughly  American  a  work 
of  art  is,  it  becomes  less  so  in  the  light  of  the  significance 
of  America  to  Europeans  of  all  social  classes,  and  also  in  the 
light  of  the  artist's  own  life  work. 
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From  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  the  Americas  held 
great  promise  for  Europeans.   Early  confused  with  the  lost  con- 
tinent of  Atlantis  and  with  folk  memories  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
the  newly  discovered  lands  were  not  called  "The  New  World"  for 
that  reason  alone.   Throughout  Europe,  there  were  high  hopes  for 
a  new  start  in  The  New  World,  a  new  life  that  would  redeem  the 
all  too  evident  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  European  history. 

The  promise  appeared  to  be  redeemed  by  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  rise  of  an  independent  republic  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  European  absolute  monarchy 
The  English  revolutionist  Tom  Paine  and  the  French  aristocrat 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  were  equally  drawn  to  the  vision  and  the 
reality  of  the  new  republic  across  the  sea.   Both  wrote  pene- 
tratingly about  its  prospects. 

For  such  Europeans,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Emanicaption 
Proclamation  seemed  to  be  the  final  fulfillment  of  the  American 
promise.   It  is  that  theme  of  fulfillment,  the  redemption  of  a 
promisory  note,  that  breathes  in  every  detail  of  Pauwels' 
painting,  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Pauwels  himself,  in  full  maturity,  at  the  top  of  his  powers, 
was  well  prepared  for  the  challenge  of  that  theme,  both  by  his 
training  and  his  professional  life  to  that  point. 

Educated  generally  and  professionally  in  Antwerp,  Pauwels 
was  talented  enought  to  win  the  Prix-de-Rome  at  age  21.   He  was 
thus  more  or  less  officially  the  best  painter  of  that  year  in 
Belgium  and  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  at  government  expense. 
He  stayed  in  Rome  for  three  years  and  returned  a  thoroughly 
trained  artist,  competent  in  and  ambitious  in  what  was  classified 
as  the  highest  branch  of  art,  "history  painting." 

What  that  name  traditionally  meant  was  scenes  from  the  Bible 
or  from  Greek  and  Roman  myth  or  history.   Pauwels  was  one  of 
those  who  updated  "history  painting" to  include  actual,  recorded 
history  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
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Like  many  Belgian  artists  at  that  time,  he  took  up 
residence  and  work  in  the  then  emerging  Germany,  first  as  a 
professor  in  the  Academy  at  Weimar,  later  in  Dresden,  both 
among  the  leading  German  cities  in  art.   As  Germany  became 
increasingly  conscious  of  its  unity,  the  Belgian  painted  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Martin  Luther.   As  the  not  yet  unified  country 
gravitated  more  and  more  into  the  orbit  of  Prussia  -  a  tragic 
development  which  influenced  world  history  down  to  the  death 
of  Hitler  and  beyond  -  Pauwels  painted  scences  of  the  French 
King,  Louis  XIV,  as  an  ideal  monarch.   Abruptly,  in  1867,  for 
reasons  by  no  means  clear  and  not  at  all  documented,  he  created 
the  present  painting. 

As  a  painter  in  Germany,  painting  allegorical  and  actual 
scenes  from  the  American  Republic,  Pauwels  was  not  without 
precedent.   Two  of  the  fundamental  visual  images  of  our  history 
were  painted  by  the  Dusselforf  artist,  Emanuel  Leutze:   the 
picture  every  American  schoolchild  knows,  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,  and,  one  symbolic  of  a  later  phase  in  our  history, 
Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  its  Way,  which  hangs  in 
the  Capitol  building  in  Washington  and  shows  an  early  pioneer 
wagon  train  cresting  the  Appalachians  and  heading  west. 

Pauwels1  picture  has  a  full  complement  of  figures  both 
historically  actual  and  historically  symbolic.   The  symbolic 
are  mostly  the  two  great  groups,  the  American  blacks  on  the 
left  side,  the  European  whites  on  the  right,  both  in  the  process 
of  achieving  freedom  in  The  New  World. 

Of  the  two  groups,  the  blacks  are  by  far  the  more  dramatic. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Europeans  are  represented  by  their 
accurate  peasant  costumes.   At  the  bottom  right,  for  example, 
a  Scot  with  tartan  is  talking  to  his  fellow  Celt,  an  Irishman 
with  a  bindle-stiff  over  his  shoulder.   Ahead  of  them  in  the  line 
toward  the  dias  of  Liberty  are  a  generalized  Mediterranean,  a 
Turk  with  tarboosh  on  his  head  and,  presumbaly,  a  German,  hat-in- 
hand. 
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To  the  right  of  that  group  are  two  Central  European  peasant 
women,  the  one  nearer  to  us  accompanied  by  two  children:  a  babe 
on  her  bosom  and  a  schoolboy.   Behind  the  women  are  an  Italian 
with  his  mechnical  organ  and  a  Dutch  burgher  with  broad-brimmed 
black  hat.   Leading  the  group  of  immigrants  and  saluting,  hat- 
in-hand,  the  welcoming  figure,  seems  to  be  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
great  Hungarian  freedom-fighter,  who  was  then  as  familiar  in 
this  country  as  in  Europe,  due  to  several  tours  here  seeking 
support.   At  the  extreme  right  of  the  immigrants  stand  a  Chinese 
and  a  couple  of  other  Asiatic  figures,  yardarms,  sails  and  pennons 
in  the  background,  indicating  the  Yankee  maritime  exploits  that 
established  links  with  Asia. 

The  seafarers  are  also  noted  in  the  far  background  of  the 
right  side  of  the  picture  and  in  the  sailors  just  below  the 
central  figure  of  Lincoln. 

Before  the  central,  commanding  figure  of  Liberty,  crowned, 
kneels  a  black  woman,  arms  rasied  in  gratitude  for  the  shackles 
struck  off.   Below  her,  a  powerful  black  man,  shovel  in  his 
right  hand  held  like  a  pike,  holds  in  his  left  hand  more  broken 
manacles.   At  the  extreme  left  is  a  black  family  group  of  husband, 
wife,  small  girl  and  smaller  boy.   The  husband  holds  a  primitive 
agricultural  implement  for  seeding  fields,  a  plough  rests  at 
their  side.   Throughout  the  black  group,  there  is  more  action 
and  much  more  emotional  reaction  than  among  the  white  Europeans 
on  the  right. 

Most  significant  of  all,  on  the  left  in  the  distance,  two 
blacks  in  white  shirts  are  heading  for  the  distant  Capitol,  an 
indication  of  black  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
American  republic,  a  logical  next  step  which,  for  all  kinds  of 
wrong  reasons,  took  much  longer  to  come  to  reality  than  Pauwels 
could  guess  in  1867. 

The  central  group  is  magnificently  composed.   Dominated  by 
the  commanding  figure  of  Liberty,  the  Americans  are  arranged 
in  a  dynamic  symmetry.   Washington  and  Lincoln  balance  each  other, 
Lincoln  in  a  sober  black  overcoast  of  the  day  which  also  suggests 
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the  robes  of  a  chief  magistrate.   The  hand  of  Liberty  and  the 
hand  of  Lincoln  are  together  on  the  manuscript  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  rests  on  a  lectern  completely 
hidden  by  ermine,  the  traditional  European  symbol  of  royalty. 
The  meaning  is  clear:   in  America  the  charters  of  freedom  have 
the  place  of  honor  occupied  by  the  archaic  concept  of  "royal 
blood"  in  Europe. 

The  canopy  behind  Liberty  is  backed  by  luxuriant  palm 
trees,  a  European  convention  about  America.   The  steps  of  the 
dias  are  covered  with  a  "Turkey  carpet"  or  as  we  now  say,  an 
oriental  rug,  in  both  names  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  power. 

To  the  left  of  Washington  are  two  of  his  European  helpers 
in  the  Revolution,  Von  Steuben,  the  German  drill-master  who 
introduced  true  military  discipline  to  the  raw  recruits  of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  the  Pole,  Pulaski.   The  two  represent  not 
just  their  substantial  contributions  to  the  Revolution,  but, 
even  more  importantly,  the  facts  that  Germany  was  striving  for 
unity  and  Poland  for  independence  at  the  time  of  the  painting. 

Above  them,  closer  to  Washington,  seen  in  profile  is  the 
figure  of  Nathan  Hale,  bearing  a  musket.   That  21  year  old  youth 
became  a  hero  for  Europeans,  as  for  Americans,  because  of  the 
extreme  patriotism  of  his  last  words,  just  before  his  execution 
by  the  British,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country." 

There  remain  the  two  prominent,  black-clad  figures,  more 
or  less  complementing  each  other,  one  on  the  left  side,  in 
the  midst  of  the  emancipated  blacks,  the  other  on  the  right  side, 
facing  but  separate  from  the  arriving  Europeans.   They  are  both 
19th  century  clergymen,  standing  for  two  degrees  of  involvement 
and  usefulness  in  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  emancipation  of  American  blacks  and  their  enfrandhisemeht 
in  the  political  process. 
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On  the  left,  among  the  freed  men  and  women,  stands  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Connecticut  family 
of  Protestant  clergy,  preachers,  educators  and  writers.   He 
was  probably  the  most  famous  pulpit  orator  in  the  country 
in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  was  his  central  concern.   Never  formally  an 
abolitionist,  he  was  for  that  very  reason  more  widely  influ- 
ential in  turning  American  public  opinion  against  the  "peculiar 
institution"  of  slavery  and  toward  the  freedom  that  was  and  is 
this  country's  birthright. 

Beecher 's  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  is  by  far  the 
best  known  member  of  the  family.   She  was  the  author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  which,  whatever  some  may  think  of  it  now,  or  more 
accurately,  of  the  play  made  of  it;  in  its  time  it  was  incalcu- 
lably important  in  turning  American  public  opinion  toward  the 
abolition  of  slavery.   When,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  presented  to  President  Lincoln,  the  tall,  lanky 
man  bent  down  toward  the  short,  rotund  woman  and  said,  "So, 
you're  the  little  lady  that  started  this  great  big  war?" 

The  man  on  the  right  is  much  less  well  known  to  present  day 
Americans  and  that's  a  pity.   He  is  Theodore  Parker,  a  Boston 
Unitarian  minister  regularly  in  trouble  with  ecclesiastical 
authorities  for  his  radical  views.   He  was  a  forthright  aboli- 
tionist who  preached  frequently  and  impassionedly  on  the  theme. 
He  was  active  in  the  "underground  railway"  which  smuggled  slaves 
out  of  Southern  bondage  to  freedom  in  Canada.   He  was  an  impor- 
tant supporter  of  John  Brown,  who,  despairing  of  the  path  of 
legal  protest  and  argument,  took  arms  against  slavery  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  was  hung  by  the  government  which,  in  a  very  short  time, 
followed  his  example  of  taking  arms  against  the  same  enemy. 
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Parker  was  widely  respected  in  Europe.   Sickly  of  disposi- 
tion, his  health  not  helped  by  his  anti-slavery  activism,  he 
died  at  50  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.   His  works  were 
translated  into  German  and  had  come  out  in  that  country  over 
the  three  of  four  years  prior  to  the  painting  of  this  picture. 
Pauwels  undoubtedly  knew  of  Parker's  writings. 

Such,  then,  is  the  cast  of  characters. 

In  the  picture  as  a  whole,  the  relative  calm  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Europe  is  balanced  by  the  emotion  and  action  of  the 
American  blacks.   While  the  Europeans  are  arriving  at  the  tribune 
of  Liberty,  the  blacks  are  actually  departing  therefrom, 
directed  by  Liberty  herself,  by  the  inclination  of  the  flag  and 
by  those  two  white-shirted  ex-slaves  on  the  extreme  left.   All 
three  of  these  movements  are  twoard  the  distant  Capitol,  itself 
only  recently  completed,  during  the  War,  as  a  consciously 
chosen  symbol  of  national  unity.   The  message  is  clear:  for 
the  tempest  tossed  Europeans,  it  is  enough  simply  to  get  here  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  freedom,  greater,  certainly,  than  they 
had  enjoyed  in  their  homelands.   But  for  the  American  blacks, 
already  in  America  for  200  years  and  more,  being  here  was  not 
enough:   to  secure  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Liberty,  political 
engagement  was  needed. 

In  overall  plan  and  in  every  detail,  Pauwels'  Emancipation 
Proclamation  is  an  extraordinary  painting,  folding  the  national 
experience  of  ending  slavery  into  the  international  view  of  the 
United  States  as  the  land  of  liberty,  ultimately  uniting 
Lincoln  with  Washington. 

For  a  foreign  painter  to  have  perceived  this  basic  unity 
and  to  create  a  visual,  plastic  form  for  it  within  two  years 
of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  is  astonishing.   There  is  no 
comparable  statement  in  our  native  art,  as  there  is  no  comparable 
statement  to  Leutze's  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  or  in 
the  Capitol,  Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  its  Way. 
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Historically,  the  whole  story  is  there.   Although  told  by 
a  foreigner  observing  from  across  the  ocean,  the  national 
importance  of  the  black  experience  to  America  as  a  nation 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon  by  a  contemporary  artist  working 
today.   This  Belgian,  working  in  Germany  120  years  ago,  perceived 
the  essential  gift  of  the  American  black  to  the  republic:   this 
was  not  the  underpaid  and  unpaid  labor,  which  so  many  thousands 
of  blacks  contributed  to  the  young  nation,  nor  the  material 
wealth  accumulated  as  the  fruits  of  that  labor.   No,  rather, 
this  great  painting  tells  us,  the  highest  contribution  of  all 
these  generations  of  nameless  prisoners  and  laborers  was,  at 
the  right  moment,  to  recall  America  to  its  highest  heritage, 
its  lofty  mission:   to  proclaim  Liberty  throughout  the  land, 
to  let  freedom  ring. 


Frank  Getlein  is  an  art  critic  and  author  of  numerous  books 
on  American  art  and  the  art  of  the  American  west. 
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I  \K  c\lnl  i  rses  ""'  »nh  wooden 

sculptun  Iml  .In  i.  h  alahaMei>  iNul 
nnghani  l^ili  cmiiuiv  with  I  lerodes  km 
,  uiicn  lul  i  impli  I  illlll  I'K'll  i 
ivoucs  n.'iu  tlu'  I  llli  eenlun  llic  oldcsl 
uuik  i-  i  Scdo  Sapicntiac"  which  stem* 
I,,,,,,  i hi  I\k  m.  •  uul  was  nuuk  in  ihi  ihii 
iiiuu     I  In   uuingcsl  h  ;i  small  o  id 

group     I  lie  II "ii  ul  i  Iinn ii  il». 

Souih-NcihcrlaiHls  middle  Ihihccniuiy 
Nearly  .hi  the  groups  are  example?,  ol  reli 
gious  .in  and  ir.ej  covei  I  he  same  biblical 
themes  winch  the  primitive  painters  used  as 
ihcii  subjects  (Crucifixion,  Annunciation. 
Ascension  etc. ) 
Most   works  an    anonymous;  only  (wo  of 

them  have  been  ascribed,  namely  a  retable 
with  the  Adoration,  Annuciation  and  Vistta- 
lion  as  a  work  ol  the  sculptor  known  as  the 
Maslei  of  IS18.  Jan  van  Doornicke.  and  a 
group,  ascribed  to  the  Master  ol  Heiligen- 
blut.  This  is  not  surprising  as  sculptors  in  those 
days  were  continuously  moving  around  in 
search  of  commissions  The  exhibition  has 
noi  only  a  high  quality  .  bui  is  also  a  feast  for 
the  eyes  with  many  scenes  and  activities 
brought  to  life  by  outstanding  artists. 


KnusufncmingfDncnti  from  the  Cross.  Aiuw 

pen  Inmrrp.  <<-   /Wtf 
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Kerdinand  Pauwels<l83U-IV(M).  Thcprocla- 
■nation  of  Emancipation',  dink  canvas, 
71  x  113  cm.;  gesigneerd  en  gcdalecrd 
signed  .uul  dated  1867. 

Oil  allegorise  hi*  schilderij  verbccldl  een  be- 
langrijk  sluk  AmiTikaansi-  gi-sehiedenis  mil 
jK  cenlraal  Ihcma  de  afschafTing  van  dv  sla- 
ver nij  (1863).  ih  vrouwelljkc  figuur  in  hel 
midden  up  de  Iroon  is  hel  svruhool  van  de 
wijluul,  'Liberty'.  Zij  wordl  links  geilan- 
kecrd  door  George  Washington,  de  eersle 
president  van  de  Verenigde  Slaten  en  rechls 
door  Abraham  Lincoln,  de  president  die  op  I 
januari  1863  de  proclamalie  uilvaardigde  ler 
afschafTing  van  de  slavernij,  een  van  de  hele 
hangij/ers  in  de  loen  wocdende  Amenkaanse 
burgeroorlog. 

Links  op  hel  schilderij  de  bevrijde  slavc-n,  die 
optrekken  naur  hel  Capitol.  Tussen  deze  sla- 
ven zien  we  slaan  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  hroer 
van  de  bcroemde  schrijfster  en  a  bob  I  ion  isle 
Harriet  Beecher-Slowe  (I'ncle  loin's  cabin). 
Beecher  was  een  hekend  predikant  uil  Brook - 
vn  en  een  verniaard  redenaar.  die  /ich  daad- 
werkelijk  hcefl  ingespannen  \oor  de  bevrij- 
ding  van  de  slaven. 

Kechls  zien  we  een  griK*p  immigranlen,  die 
Amerika  binnenkomen.  De  slaande  figuur  op 
de  Imp  is  Theodore  Parker,  vrij/innig  predi- 
kant uil  Boston  en  eveneens  een  vung  aboliti- 
onist. IK-  symbolische  bi-lekenis  van  hit  schil- 
derij ligl  hierin,  dal  door  de  afschalTiiig  van 
de  slavernij  alle  Amerikanen  hun  vrijheid 
hehlH'ii  gekri-gen,  waardoor  dil  land  pas  edit 
open  kan  slaan  voor  vrijlieidslievende  immi- 
granlen. 

In  de  man  die  vmir  Parker  slual  in  nut  de 
lined  zwaail  hcrkenl  Prof,  Schultv  Nordholl 
slellig  Lajos  Kossuth,  llougaars  leider.  die 
o.a.  in  Amerika  VOOT  de  lluugaarse  /aak 
pleille. 


The  Drams]  ol 
Nineteenth-Century 

America 

/   ll    Sdiulie  Nurdhott 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  an  apology.  This  is. 
frankly  speaking,  hardly  an  article  in  the 
usual  sense  ol  the  word  For  instead  ol  giving 
information,  it  is  mostK  asking  tor  n  It  is 
appealing  to  the  readers  foi  help.  The  author 
would  be  mosi  grateful  to  receive  additional 
data  anil  addenda  to  the  suggestions  and 
tentative  conclusions  of  this  essay. 
The  subject  compels  nic  to  start  in  this 
unusual  way.  Not  too  long  ago  a  friend  ol 
nunc,  an  ail  dealer,  asked  m\  help  lot  the 
interpretation  ol  a  painting  representing,  .is 
be  (old  me.  the  abolition  ol  slavery  in  the 
United  States  The  painter  was  a  Belgian 
artist  ol  historical  subjects.  Ferdinand  W  Ulan 
I'ttuweln  (IK30-IWI4).  The  common  dic- 
tionaries told  nic  a  hit  more  about  this  man 
lie  did  indeed  belong  to  the  quite  famous 
Belgian  school  of  painters  ol  historical  sub 
jects.  Born  at  i.ckrrcn  near  Antwerp,  he 
received  his  artistic  education  in  (hat  city 
under  famous  teachers  as  /V  Kewwr  and 
UVf/j/K'n,  was  rewarded  with  (he  l'n\  de 
Rome  hi  iss:  jmd  remained  in  It.ilv  nil  1X55. 
I  he  best  employ  lor  painters  ol  Ins  ilk  in 
those  days  was  ihc  re-awakening,  nationalis- 
tic (ieiinam  ol  Bismarck  where  the  Roman- 
lie  approach  to  history  was  ol  much  support 
to  (he  unification  ol  the  (iermaii  nation.  In 
main  old  and  new  buildings  c  g  (he  Wan 
burg  neai  l-isenach.  where  Luther  had  staved 
monumental  murals  were  required  and 
many  Belgian  painters  travelled  liastward  to 
lend  a  hand  lo  the  great  endeavour.  Pauucls 


was  one  ol  them  In  IXlOhe  was  appointed  as 
a  professoi  at  the  Avudctm  u)  Wanun  in 
1S7<)  he  moved  to  Dresden  I  Ic  cooperated  in 
several  great  projects  ol  decoration  but  he 
also  painted  many  canvasses.  1  here  was 
hardly  a  subject  winch  he  did  not  tackle  1  Tie 
Middle  Ages.  Luther.  Louis  XIV.  ihey  all 
appeared  in  his  work  But  he  must  also  have 
been  interested  in  his  own  time  For  in  IKf>7 
he  suddenly  forgot  about  the  past  and  dedi- 
cated his  energies  to  a  subject  of  his  own 
days. 

And  it  is  here  that  mv  questions  begin.  Why 
did  a  Belgian  painter  working  in  what  in 
those  days  was  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
become  interested  in  ^\\  American  subject? 
It  is  quite  probable  that  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  paint  this  work,  lor  thai  is  ihe  way 
most  ol  these  history-painters  worked  But  il 
so.  who  gave  the  commission,  and  why  ?  And 
where  did  Mr  Puuwels  receive  the  necessary 
information  from  which  to  work?  For  the 
striking  thing  about  the  painting  is  that  it 
shows  that  l he  artist  was  well  informed  about 
the  American  situation  ll  is  hardly  believ- 
able that  the  p.unier  could  have  worked  with- 
out having  pictorial  examples,  engravings, 
perhaps  photographs.  Another  important 
question  is  whether  it  was  the  commissioner 
or  the  painter  himself  who  was  responsible 
for  the  strongly  allegorical  meaning  of  the 
panning  I  oi  it  is  not  only  dealing  with  the 
abolition  ol  slavei  v  but  u  ilh  the  whole  drama 
of  American  history  in  the  middle  of  (he 
nineteenth  century 

Ii  <s  intentionally  thai  I  use  the  word  drama 
I  oi  that  is  whal  (he  paintei  wauls  lo 
emphasize  here,  that  American  history  is  a 
ih. una.  but  a  drama  with  a  happy  ending  The 
structure  of  bis  painting  is  simple,  an  axis  in 
the  middle  divides  it  in  two  halves  evoking  a 
strong  contrast  between  light  and  darkness. 
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giukJ  j  ml  evil  is  brought  io  a  new  conclusion . 

(he  evil  is  defeated  and  America  proves  (o  he 
wtui  us  promise  was  all  about  Itaelandol  I  he 

free,  where  all  men  IK  endowed      to  iiuole 

ihe  Declaration  of  Independence  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  hie. 

liberty  and  the  puisuii  of  happiness  SuCtl  an 
inlerpretahonol  America  was  indeed  nol  loo 
strange  in  1867  Laid  than  other  Western 
nations  the  United  Stales  had  finally  - 
through  1  incoln's  famous  proclamation  ol 
Jan  1,  IH63,  abolished  the  horrible  lyilem 
i>f  slavery  and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of 

I8*>5  had  given  constitutional  unction  to  the 

edict  of  the  president  A  gieat  Civil  War  had 
been  fought  to  obtain  these  goals  and  one  ol 
Ihe  last  victims  of  (hat  war  had  been  Lincoln 
himself,  who  on  the  Mih  of  April  I8n5  had 
been  murdered  by  a  Southern  fanatic  The 
martyred  president  became  immortal,  he  was 
directly  elevated  to  the  American  Pantheon, 
pul  on  the  same  level  as  the  Pater  patriae, 
iieorge  Washington  As  his  secretary  of  war. 
Stanton,  said,  standing  at  his  deathbed:  'Now 
he  belongs  to  ihe  ages  ' 
The  painter  has  understood  this  very  well. 
On  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs  covered  with 
beautiful    tapestry,    stands    an    allegorical 

figure,  representing,  I  believe.  Liberty.  She  is 

crowned  with  a  diadem  and  is  standing  under 
a  kind  of  canopy  behind  which  we  see  a 
fantastic  Southern  foliage  of  palm  leaves.  To 
her  left  sjands  George  Washington,  holding 
a  kind  of  roll  which  might  be  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  right  is  Abraham  Lincoln  with  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  is  laid  out 
on  a  column  covered  with,  royal  ermine. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  are  the  two  great 
heroes  of  the  American  nation,  ihe  painter 
wants  to  tell  us,  the  founder  and  the 
liberator.  And  liberation  is  what  at  least  the 
left  side  of  ihe  painting  is  about.  Lor  the 
goddess  Liberty  stretches  out  her  right  hand 
as  if  to  say:  lei  my  people  go,  And  so  we  see 
the  blacks,  grateful  kneeling  on  the  stairs  or 
in  triumph  showing  their  broken  shackles  or 
already  on  their  way  to  begin  a  new  life,  to 
pursue  the  happiness  which  so  long  has  been 
withhold  from  them  The  utensils  of  progress 
are  all  around  them,  hoe  and  plow  and  spade, 
Ihe  American  flag  shows  them  the  way  and 
dimly  in  the  rising  light  the  silhouette  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  is  seen,  symbol  of 
liberty  in  law. 

But  who  is  the  while  man  standing  in  their 
midst,  friendly  looking  down  upon  them?  In 
my  opinion  he  can  be  no  olher  lhan  the 
famous  abolitionist  preacher  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  (1813-1887).  Beecher  was  perhaps 
the  most  famous  clergyman  and  orator  of  his 
lime.  His  sister  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had 
won  great  renown  with  her  sentimental  but 
fascinating  novel  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Her 
brother  shared  her  passion  for  liberty, 
thousands  came  to  hear  him  in  de  Congrega- 
tional Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  was  pastor.  His  way  of  preaching  must 
have  been  extremely  compelling,  full  of 
humor  and  imagination,  very  theatrical  and 
lively.  He  strongly  supported  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  the  war.  Pictures  of  Beecher, 
afier  which  the  painting  musl  have  been 
made ,  show  a  fleshy  face ,  rather  soft  and  a  bit 
sanctimonious,  but  they  cannot  convey  (he 
liveliness  and  strength,  thai  made  the  man 
popular  when  in  action. 
The  official  title  of  the  painting  lhat  we  are 
dealing  with  is:  The  Abolition  of  Slavery,  but 
only  half  of  il  is  occupied  by  thai  subject  On 
the  right  we  see  a  different  scene.  There  a 
long,  stately  man  is  standing  and  making  the 
gesture  of  receiving  Ihe  whole  group  of  peop- 


le wno  aic  looking  up  io  nun  mui  ine 
painter  meant  to  depict  here  is.  I  believe,  the 
immigration  of  people  Imin  .ill  1  uropenn 
nations  to  the  United  Stales  ihe  ueepCI 
significance  here  seems  io  he,  thai  Ihe  aboli- 
tion of  ilaver)  nol  only  involved  i  heiiei 

Allure  tor  Ihe  blacks  themselves  hul  lhat  it 
aba  restored  America  to  Us  true  mission  r>> 

be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  men    Ru 

nineteenth  century  was  ol  COUnC  ihe  great 
age  of  immigration  Millions  ol  POO)  and 
oppressed  people  (lorn  all  over  Europe  came 
to  America  to  start  a  new  existence  there 
Especially  alter  Ihe  (  ml  War  the  numbci  ol 
immigrants  rose  Io  new  heights  In  the  year 
IK<)7  alone,  the  year  in  which  our  painting 
was  made,  315  722  persons  were  registered  in 
ihe  American  immigration  offices,  but  that 
was  only  a  small  figure  compared  to  (he  data 
we  have  of  (he  immigration  al  the  end  ol  (he 
century  and  the  yeais  thereafter  In  several 
years  the  million  mark  was  even  passed  1  he 
total  of  immigrants  between  1K2U  and  195U 
was  almost  4(1  million' 

In  the  days  alter  the  Civil  War  most  ol  these 
immigrants  came  from  countries  like  Ger- 
many, Ireland  and  Scandinavia,  ami  it  looks 
like  the  painter  or  his  commissioner  was 
rather  content  with  Ihe  white  complexion  of 
the  newcomers  The  beautiful  women  in  the 
middle  ot  the  group  stand  in  sinking  contrast 
to  (he  blacks  al  (he  oilier  side  The  man  who 
is  in  front  of  the  immigrants  and  waves  his  hal 
COUld  be  meant  to  be  LojOS  Kossuth  (1802- 
1K94),  Ihe  famous  Hungarian  freedom 
fighter  who  was  so  warmly  received  in 
America  in  1851.  Among  the  other  immi- 
grants we  see  Scots  and  Germans.  The  cent- 
ral question  is  again:  who  is  the  man  whe 
opens  his  arms  to  them?  Here  1  would  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  portrait  of  (he  Unitarian 
minister  of  Boston,  Theodore  Parker,  cele- 
brated for  his  books  and  sermons  (1810- 
1860).  Parker's  very  liberal  ministry  had  a 
great  attraction  to  all  kinds  of  people,  intel- 
lectuals as  well  as  humble  workmen  Bui 
here  I  am  not  completely  certain,  for  Paiker 
did  not  play  a  special  role  in  the  immigration. 
He  was  very  well  known  though  in  Europe, 
especially  through  his  theological  works  and 
he  translated  several  German  books  into 
Lnglish 

The  painting  of  Hauwels  is  a  very  complex 
and  elaborated  rendering  ot  (he  American 
situation  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  could  not  have  been  made  without 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  American  condi- 
tions and  persons.  In  this  article  1  have  only 
been  able  to  give  suggestions  for  its  interpre- 
tation. 1  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  addi- 
tions and  improvements  of  my  poor 
endeavour.  I  pause  for  a  reply. 


uc  ivunsi  van  net 
Moederschap 

A 

Lcven  en/werk  van  Nederla 
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IV  tentoonstclling  "De  Kuimi  van  net 
derschap    vanal  de  iweedejhelfl  oktota 

en  met  10  januari  te  zieiiiii  he  I  liaal 
trans  HillS'tnttSfUin,  beoy/gl  aan  de  liar. 

schilderijen,  grafiek  enioto's  rond  vet 

lende  theina's  een  he/id  le  geven  va 
lcven  van  vrouwen  in/Nederland  in  de  \ 

1  en  belangrijk  d/ei  van  dc  expositie  ■ 
gevormd  door  worstclhngcn  van  de  v 

als  moeder,  viak  iters  geldealiseerd, 
bijvoorbccld  sin  een  schilderij  van  i\a. 
raeti/Moedfweetde'uiia   iwmi.  Dat 

dige  (oewijdiig  aan  he!  moederschap 

idcaalbeeld  van  de  vrouw  dat  m  alie  i 
naar  voren  komc  maar  bij  de  gcgoede  b 
nj  in  dc  lude  ecus*  in  het  hij/ondcr  - 
vrouwen  uil  sociaarsywakkeie  bevoll 
groepen  moeilijk  le  realise  re  n  was.  \ 
gcloond  aan  dc  hand  fan  foio's  en 
reahstische  kuns(werkenL  gegroepeerd 
het  thema  Arbetd.  Daa/tegcnovcr  stau 
beellenissen  van  vrouwen  ui(  de  belere 
gen.  die  we  onder  dc/rubrick  Vnje  Tt/i 
boiduicn.  bloernscWikken  en  wat  dies 
z\\.  Bij  de  afdeliHg  Liefdadtghetd  zijn 
dames  echter  o/Jk  le  vinden. 
Dan  komen  nygonderwerpen  aandcor* 
Ltejde  en  rjUweltjk,  geillustreerd  me 
suikerzoet  dubbclportret  van  een  Jong 
paar  door  A  A  Kriiseman  uil  1840.  of 
SersvriJQge'  poor  Albert  Neuhuts  uit  1N# 


van  LAtoy,  Bedetaanl  Beggars 
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